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-L  HE  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE  MISSIONABY  DISTRICT 
is  rather  inadequately  named  because  the  Zone 
proper,  though  immensely  important,  is  but  fifty 
miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  and  thus  forms 
but  a small  part  of  the  entire  district  which  com- 
prises 580,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

By  Airplane  and  Dugout  Canoe 

Within  the  whole  jurisdiction,  missions,  parishes,  • 
and  preaching  stations  to  a total  of  about  seventy 
are  located  in  four  republics,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Colombia,  and  in  the  Zone 
itself.  Work  is  carried  on  under  five  flags,  with 
three  races,  four  languages  and  dialects,  and 
five  kinds  of  money,  and  transportation  that 
ranges  from  airplanes  to  dugout  canoes. 

In  the  space  of  a year  the  Bishop,  besides 
walking  an  unknown  number  of  miles,  has 
traveled  ten  miles  on  horseback,  thirty  by  canoe, 
three  hundred  by  launch  and  sailing  vessel,  six 
thousand  by  rail,  eight  thousand  by  car,  and  ten 
thousand  by  plane. 

Other  problems  and  varieties  of  trouble  in- 
clude rent,  repairs,  sickness,  upkeep  of  fabric, 
both  material  and  human,  against  wear  and  tear 
of  climate,  heat,  humidity,  termites,  bats.  This 
makes  a steady  and  severe  drain  on  limited  re- 
sources. 

Different  environments,  indeed  different  civil- 
izations, are  encountered  in  the  jurisdiction.  One 
part  of  it  is  a huge  unwieldy  undeveloped  coun- 
try in  South  America;  part  is  a compact,  highly 
developed  United  States  reservation;  and  the  rest 
includes  three  strongly  individual  Central  Amer- 
ican republics.  Some  of  the  church  people  are 
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Memorial  baptistry  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  Coceli, 
was  dedicated  re- 
cently. 


Vacation  church  school  classes  meet  at 
Rio  Aba|o,  Pansma  (left).  EelEa  Vista 
Chlldreft’s  Home  shetters  homeless  chil- 
dren of  a dozen  natSonaSItles  ^belew^. 
Special  train  (right}  carries  Bishop 
Oooden  to  banana  line  missions. 


West  Indian  laborers,  untaught  and  impover- 
ished; some  are  educated  Indians  who  are  doing 
well  in  pharmacy,  medicine,  law,  commerce,  and 
other  fields;  some  are  North  American  and  British 
business  and  professional  people;  some  are  prim- 
itive Indians;  and  some  are  cultivated  Spanish- 
American  people,  Panamanians,  Nicaraguans, 
Costa  Ricans. 

History  provides  the  reason  for  the  unusual 
extent  and  variety  of  work  in  this  jurisdiction. 
In  the  1820’s  the  Church  of  England  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  missionary 
work  in  Central  America.  From  1850  on,  while 
the  California  gold  rush  was  hastening  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  especially 
from  1904  on,  while  the  Canal  was  building, 
church  services  were  held  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  places.  They  were  attended  both  by  North 
Americans  coming  to  the  isthmus  and  by  British 
West  Indians  imported  to  labor  on  the  Canal. 

Under  the  Amerkan  Chyreh 
By  1919  a missionary  district  was  organized  un- 
der the  American  Church,  with  a bishop  and  five 
other  clergy,  twelve  stations,  and  1,500  commu- 
nicants. The  area  included  the  Zone  and  northern 
Colombia  and  southern  Panama.  In  1947  the 
boundries  of  the  district  were  extended  to  in- 
clude, by  transfer,  the  Church  of  England's  work 
in  the  rest  of  Panama  and  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua. 

Figures  for  the  whole  jurisdiction  now  show 
about  seventy  stations,  twenty-three  active  clergy 
(whose  work  is  aided  by  some  seventy  lay  read- 
ers), 21,000  church  members  of  whom  7,000  are 


communicants.  In  a recent  year.  Bishop  Gooden 
confirmed  more  people  than  were  confirmed  in 
most  missionary  districts  and  in  more  than  eight- 
een dioceses  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Zone  itself  the  percentage  of  Episco- 
palians in  the  whole  population,  about  one  of 
five,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere. Four  congregations  in  the  Zone  include 
many  military  men  and  their  families. 

Along  the  Banana  Lines 

Typical  of  missionary  travel  in  some  parts  of 
the  area  is  a visit  of  the  Bishop  in  Costa  Rica 
“along  the  banana  lines,”  as  they  call  the  local 
railroad  that  runs  up  through  the  plantations. 
“A  special  train  backed  onto  a siding  at  4:30,” 
writes  a visitor  who  went  along.  “When  we  came 
to  the  first  stop  about  6 a.m.,  the  church,  fifty 
yards  from  the  train,  was  already  filled  with 
people.  Vases  were  scarce  and  flowers  had  been 
crammed  into  all  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
building. 

“We  sang,  the  Bishop  had  confirmation  and 
preached,  we  sang  again,  and  then  scrambled 
back  onto  the  train.  This  was  repeated  hour 
after  hour  all  day  long.  We  can  now  settle  a 
point  about  which  people  are  always  inquisitive, 
whether  the  Bishop  preached  a different  sermon 
each  time.  He  did.  Every  church  was  filled 
when  we  arrived  though  sometimes  we  were 
early  and  sometimes  as  much  as  an  hour  late. 
The  train  backed  onto  the  siding  again  at  12:35 
next  morning.” 

Another  missionary  journey  of  the  Bishop  may 
be  a three-cornered  flight  in  Nicai-agua,  from 


Managua  on  the  west  side  of  the  country  across 
to  Puerto  Cabezas  in  the  northeast,  and  south 
to  Bluefields,  traveling  on  a kind  of  milk-route 
plane  that  descends  for  each  of  the  mining  camps 
on  the  way. 

Lay  readers,  especially  in  Nicaragua  among 
the  Indian  missions,  are  doing  hard  work  under 
difficult  conditions.  One  of  the  lay  readers  hps 
built  himself  a wattled  hut  with  a thatched  roof, 
and  hopes  to  rebuild  the  little  mission  church. 
For  another  mission,  services  are  provided  by  a 
lay  reader  from  a distant  village,  who  walks  the 
beach  twenty-six  miles  and  then  rows  across  a 
lagoon.  These  Indian  missions,  half  a dozen  or 
more,  are  strung  out  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  country;  another  is  on  Corn  Island,  forty 
miles  off  shore. 

A Chonce  for  Education 

Christ  Church  Academy,  Colon,  Panama;  St. 
Mark’s  School,  Limon,  Costa  Rica;  and  St.  Mark’s 
School,  Bluefields,  Nicaragua;  are  institutions  of 
the  missionary  district.  Besides  these,  several  vil- 
lage (parochial)  schools,  most  of  them  with  far 
from  adequate  equipment,  offer  their  children 
the  only  available  chance  at  starting  an  educa- 
tion. There  is  a school  in  each  of  the  six  Indian 
missions,  and  a large  new  school,  St.  James’ 
School,  Corn  Island,  Nicaragua. 

The  only  other  district  institution  is  the  Chil- 
dren’s Home  at  Bella  Vista  near  Panama  City. 
Starting  with  five  homeless  and  hungry  children 
in  1920,  the  Home  has  sheltered  and  trained 
scores  of  little  residents,  representing  a dozen 
or  more  nationalities,  providing  for  them  a happy 


family  life  while  they  attend  the  public  school. 
They  usually  learn  both  Spanish  and  English, 
and  finally  go  out  into  the  world  prepared  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Along  with  pastoral  care  of  large  congrega- 
tions, several  clergy  in  the  Zone  area  find  time 
to  visit  various  institutions  as  chaplains.  The 
Canal  Zone  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the 
Church  works  among  lepers.  In  1907,  General 
Wm.  C.  Gorgas,  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Canal, 
chose  Palo  Seco  as  the  site  for  a leper  colony. 
Through  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Comforter  the 
Church  has  ministered  there  since  1916.  General 
Gorgas  was  an  active  lay  reader,  vestryman,  and 
warden  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Luke,  Ancon,  which 
is  now  the  Cathedral. 

The  jurisdiction  is  so  large  and  has  such  a 
variety  of  life  and  work  that  one  almost  loses 
sight  of  the  continuing  underlying  facts  and 
opportunities  and  problems.  Among  the  prob- 
lems is  the  need  of  more  clergy.  A start  has  been 
made  at  recruiting  local  candidates  and  helping 
to  provide  for  their  training.  Another  need  is 
for  better  equipment.  Some  of  the  schools  and 
mission  buildings  are  no  credit  to  the  Church. 

Opporfuniiy  is  Everywhere 

Opportunity  is  everywhere  among  the  large 
populations  of  these  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries:  limitless  opportunity  for  more 
schools,  more  teaching  of  health  and  social 
welfare,  higher  standards  of  family  life.  Beyond 
this  care  of  mind  and  body,  the  area  needs  far 
more  provision  for  the  shepherding  of  souls. 
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